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MOGE Mis GOM isa 
A Poem 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
PART I. 


Who stands on that cliff, like a figure of stone, 
Unmoving and tall in the light of the sky, 
Where the spray of the cataract sparkles on high, 

All lonely and sternly, save Mogg Megone ? —(i) 

Llow close to the verge of the rock is he — 
While beneath him the Saco its work is doing, 

Hurry ing down to its grave, the sea, 

And slow through the rock its pathway hewing ! 
Far down, through the mist of the falling river, 
Which rises up like an incense ever — 

The splintered points of the crags are seen, 

With the water howling and vexed between, 

While the scooping whirl of the pool beneath 

Scems an open throat, with its granite teeth ! 


tut Mogg Megone never trembled yet 
Wherever his eye or his foot was set— 
Ile is watchful — each form, in the moonlight dim, 
Of rock or of tree, is seen of him— 
iTe listens — each sound from afar is caught, 
Phe faintest shiver of leaf and limb: 
Jut he sees not the waters, which foam and fret, 
Whose moonlit spray has his moccasin wet, — 
And the roar of their rushing, he hears it not. 








The moonlight, through the open boug’ 
Of the grey beech, whose naked root 
Coils like a serpent at his foot, 

Fails, chequered, on the Indian’s brow. 

His head is bare, save only where 

Waves in the wind one lock of hair, 
Reserved for him, whoe’er he be, 

More mighty than Megone in strife, 
When, breast to breast and knee to knee, 

Above the fallen warrior’s life 

(leams, quick and keen, the scalping-knife. 








Megone hath his knife and hatchet and gun, 
And his gnady and tasseled blanket on: 
His knife hath a handle with gold inlaid, 
And magic words on its polished blade — 
°T was the gift of Castine (2) to Mogg Megone, 
Mor a sealp or twain from the Yengeese torn: 
fis gun was the gilt of the Tarrantine, 
And Modocawando’s wives had strung 
The brass and the beads, which tinkle and shine 
On the polished breech, and broad bright line 
Ot beaded-wampum around it hung. 











Wiiat seeks Megone? His foes are near — 
Grey Jocelyn’s (3) eye is never sleeping, 
And the garrison-lights are burning clear, 
Where Phillip’s(4) men their watch are keeping. 
Let him hie him away through the dank river-fog, 
Never rustl ing the boughs, nor displacing the 
roc 
For the eyes and the ears, which are watching 
for Moge 
Are keener than those of the wolf or the fox. 


Iie starts — there’s a rustle among the leaves — 

Another — the click of his gun is heard ! — 

A footstep — is it the step of Cleaves, 

With Indian blood upon his English sword? 

‘als Harmon \5)jdown from the sands of York, 
With haud of iron and foot of cork ? 
Has Scaininan, versed in Indian wile, 
For vengeance left his vine-hung isle? (6) 
Mlark ! ai that whistle, soft and low, 

How lights the eye of Mogg Megone! 

A smile gleams o’er his dusky brow — 

‘Boon welcome, Johnny Bonython!? 


a 





Out steps, with cautious foot and slow, 
And quick, keen glances to and fro, 
The aunted outlaw, Bonython! (7] 
A low, lean, swarttiy man is he, 
With blanket-garb and buskined-knee, 
And nought of English fashion on: 
Vor he hates the race from whence he sprung, 
And he couches his words in the Indian tongue. 


‘Hush — let the Sachem’s voice be weak — 
‘The water-rat shali hear hit speak — 
The owl shall whoop in the white man’s ear, 
That Mogg Megone, with his scalps, is here !? 
Ile pauses — dark, ‘over cheek and brow, 

A flush, as of shame, is stealing now — 
‘Sachem!’ he says, ‘let me have the land, 
Which stretches away upon either hand, 

As far about as my feet can stray 

In the half ofa gentle summer’s day, 

From the leaping brook [8] to the Saeco river — 
And the fair-haired girl, thou hast sought of me, 
shall sit in the Sachem’s wigwam, and be 

The wife of Mogg Megone forever.’ 


There’s a sudden light in the Indian’s glance, 
A moment’s trace of powerfal feeling — 
Of love or triumph, or both perchance, 


Over his proud, calm features stealing. 

| “The words of my father are very good — 

He shall have the land, and water, and wood, 

; And he who harms the Sagamore John, 

Shall feel the knife of Mogg Megone — 

| But “ fawn of the Yengeese shall sleep on my 
} yreast, 

And the bird of the clearing shall sing in my nest.’ 





)* But father!’ and the Indian’s hand 
Falls gently on the white man’s arm, 

_ with a smile as shre wadly bland 
| As the deep voice slow and calm: 

lew here is my father’s singing-bird — 
|The sunny eye, and sunset hair ? 
| I know I have my father’s word, 

And that his word is good and fair ; 

| But, will my father tell me where 
| Megone shall go and look tor his bride ? — 
| For he sees her not by her father’s side.’ 


. 









The dark, steru eye of Bonython 
| Flashes over the features of Mogg Megone, 
In one of those glances which search within — 
But the stolid cali of the Indian alone 
| Remains where the trace of emotion had been. 
‘Does the Sachem doubt? Let him go with me, 
; And the eyes of the Sachem his bride shall see.’ 


| Cautious and slow, with pauses off, 

| And watehful eyes and whispers soft, 
The twain are stealing through the wood, 
Leaving the downward-rushing flood, 
Whose deep and solemn roar behind, 
Grows fainter on the evening wind. 


A cottage hidden in the wood — 
Red through its seams a light is glowing, 
On rock and bough and tree-trunk rude, 
A narrow lustre throwing. 
‘Who’s there ?? a clear, firm voice demands — 
‘Hold, Ruth —’tis 1—the Sagamore !? 
Quick, at the summons, hasty hands 
| Uncelose the bolted door; 
And on the outlaw’s «dé 1ughter-shine 
The flashes of the kindied pine. 


‘Tall and erect the maiden stands, 
i L ike some young priestess of the wood, 
ne creature born of Solitude, 
» oa bearing still the wild and rude, 

Yet noble trace of Nature’s hands — 

Her dark-brown cheek has caught its stain 

More from the sunshine than the rain ; 

Yet, where her long fair hair is parting, 

A pure white brow into light is starting ; 

And, where the folds of her manile sever, 

Are a neck and bosom as white as ever 

The foam-wreaths rise on the leaping river. 
| But, in the convulsive quiver aud grip 

Ot the muscles around her bloodless lip, 
| There is something painful and sad to see ; 
| And her eye has a glance more sternly w ild’ 
Than even that ofa forest child, 
In its fearless and untamed freedom should be. 














Oh! seldom, in hall or court, are seen 
So queenly a form and so noble a mien, 





| Her outlawed sire and Mogg Megone; 
‘Pray, father, how does thy hunting fare ? 

|. And, Sachem, say — does Scamman wear, 

Tn spite of thy promise, a scalp of his own ?? 

Careless and light is the maiden’s tone ; 
But a fearful meaning lurks within 

Her glance, as it questions the eye of Megone — 
An awful meaning of guilt and sin! — 

The Indian hath opened his blanket, and there 

Hangs a human scalp by its long damp hair ! 








Now, God have mercy ! — that maiden’s fingers 
| Are touching the scalp where the blood still lin- 
gers — 
| Turning up to the light its soft brown hair! 
What an evil triumph her eye reveals! 
| What a baleful smile on her pale face steals — 
Is the soul ofa fiend in a form so fair? 
Nay — traces of feeling are visible now, 
In that quivering lip and that writhing brow! 
But who shall measure the thoughts within, 
Of hatred and love, of passion and sin ? 
Does vot the eye of her mind go back 


| As freely and smiling she welcomes them there! 


|For him, whom her vengeance hath tracked so 
long 

| Feeding its torch with the thought of wrong? 

| 

Oh! woman wronged, can cherish hate 

| More deep and dark than manhood may ; 

| But, when the mockery of Fate 

| Hath left Revenge its chosen way, 
And the fell curse, which years have nursed, 

lp ull on the spciler’s head hath burst — 

| wv hen all her wrong, and shame, and pain, 
Burns fiercely on his heart and brain— 

| Still lingers something of the spell 

| Which bound her to the traitor’s bosom — 
Still, midst the vengeful fires of hell, 

| Some flowers of old affection blossom ; 

| And, while her hand is nerved to strike, 

| She weeps above lier victim, like 

{The Roman, when his dagger gave 

His Cxsar to a bloody grave! 


| John Bonython’s eye-brows together are drawn 
| With a fierce expression of wrath and scorn — 
| He hoarsely whi spers, ‘Ruth, beware ! 

Is this the time to be playing the fool — 
Crying, over a paltry lock of hair, 

Like a lovesick girl at school ? -- 
| Curse on it! —an Indian can see and hear-- 
a —and prepare our evening cheer 


| 





| How keenly the Indian is watching now 

Her tearful eye and her varying brow — 

With a serpent eye, which kindies and burns, 
Like a fiery star in the upper air, 

| On sire and daughter his fierce glance turns: 
‘Has my old white father a scalp to spare ? 
For his young one loves the o brown hair 

| Of the scalp of a Yengeese dog, far more 

Than Mogg Megone, or his wigwam floor: 

| rg is wise: he will keep his land— 

| Sagainore John, wher he feels with his 

| hand, 

| Shall miss his scalp where it grew before.’ 

| 

| 

| 

| 





| 





The moment’s gust of grief is gone — 
The lip is clenched —the tears are still— 
God pity thee, Ruth Bonython! 
With what a strength of will 
| Are nature’s feelings in thy breast, 
| As with an ire, hand repressed ! 
And how, upon that nameless wo, 
| Quick as the pulse can come and go, 
| While shakes the unsteadfast knee, and yet 
The bosom heaves — the eye is wet — 
| Has thy dark spirit power to stay 
| The heart’s own current on its way ? 
| And whence that baleful strength of guile, 
Which, over that stili working brow 
| And tearful eye and cheek, can throw 
| The ghastly mockery of a smile? 


| ‘Is the Sachem angry --angry with Ruth, 
Because she cries with an ache in her tooth, (9) 
| Which would make a Sagamore jamp and ery, 
| And look about with a woman’s eye! 
| No— Ruth will sit in the Sachem’s door, 
| And braid the mats for his wigwam floor — 
| And broil his fish and tender faw n, 
And weave his wampuin and grind his corn, — 
For she loves the brave and the wise, and none 
| Are > braver and wiser than Mogg Megone ! 





|The Indian’s brow is clear once more — 
With grave, calm face and half-shut eye, 
He sits upon the wigwain floor, 
| And watches Ruth go by, 
Intent unon her household care ; 
And, ever and anon, the while, 
| Or, on the maiden, or her fare, 
| Which smokes in grateful promise there, 
Bestows his quiet smile. 


Ah, Mogg Megone ! — what dreams are thine, 
But those, which love’s own fancies dress — 
| The sum of Indian happiness ! — 
; A wigwain, where the warin sunshine 
Looks in among the groves of pine — 
| A stream, where, round thy light canoe, 
|'The trout and s almon dart in view, 
| And the fair girl, before thee now, 
baie ading thy mat with hand of snow, 
Or plying, in the dews of morn, 
| Her hoe amidst thy patch of corn, 





On the gloom and guilt of her stormy track? — 
The traitor’s lip by her kisses met — 
The traitor’s hand by her fond tears wet — 
! The trustless hopes on his promise built — 
| The gust of passion — the hell of guilt! 
The warm embrace, when her tresses fair 
Mingled themselves with that sealp’s brown hair— 
| And idly and fondly her small hand played 
|In dalliance sweet wiih its light and shade ! 
, And, what are those tears which her wild eyes 
dim, 
| But tears of sorrow and love for him ?— 
| For him, who drugged her cup with shame — 
j With a acurse for her heart, anda blight for her 
name? 





| Or offering up, at eve, to thee, 
\ | Thy birchen dish of hominy ! 
| 
|| From the rude board of Bonython, 
Venison and suckatash have gone — 
|| For long, these dwellers of the wood 
Have felt the knawing want of food. 
But, untasted of Ruth is the frugal cheer — 
}| With head averted, yet ready ear, 
|| She stands by the side of her austere sire, 
| Feeding, at times, the unequal fire, 
| With the yellow knots of the pitch-pine tree, 
Whose flaring light, as they kindle, falls 
On the cottage-roof, and its black log-walls, 
And over its inmates three. 





|From Sagamore Bonython’s hunting-flask 

| The fire-water burns at the lip of Megone: 
low ill the Sachem hear what his father shall ask? 
| Will he make his mark, that it may be known, 
On the speaking-leaf, that he gives the land, 
From the Sachem’s own, to his father’s hand?’ 


The fire-water shines in the Indian’s eyes 
As he rises, the white man’s bidding to do: 
|‘ Wuttamattata— weekan ! (10) Mogg is wise — 
| For the water he drinks is strong and new, — 
Mogg’s heart is great! — will he shut his hand, 
When his father asks for a little land??? ~ 
| With unsteady fingers, the Indian has drawn 
On tlie parchment the sh ape of a hunter’s bow 
‘Boon water — boon water — Sagamore John! 
| Wuttamuttata — wekan! our hearts will grow!’ 
| Ife drinks yet deeper — he mutters low — 
He reels on his bear-skin to and fre — 
| His head falls down on his naked breast — 
' He struggles, and sinks to a drunken rest. 





‘Humph— drunk as a beast!’ —and Bonython’s 
brow 
Is darker than ever with evil thought — 
‘The fool has signed his warrant; but how 
And when shall the deed be wrought? 
Speak, Ruth! why, what the devil is there, 
|'To fix thy gaze in that empty air ?— 
| Speak, Ruth! — by my soul, if I thought that tear, 
| Which shames thysei/f and our purpose here, 
| Were shed for that cursed and pale-faced dog, 
Whose green scalp hangs from the belt of Mogg, 
And whose beastly soul is in Satan’s keeping 
This — this’ — he dashes his hand upon 
| The rattling stock of his loaded gun — 
‘Should send thee with him to do thy weeping ! 


| 
| 
| 


| ‘Father!’ —the eye of Bonython 
| Sinks, at that low, sepulchral tone, 
| Hollow and deep, as it were spoken 
| By the unmoving tongue of death — 
| Or, from some statue’s lips had broken — 
A sound without a breath! 
| ‘Father!’ — my life I value less 
| Than yonder fool his gaudy dress; 
| And how it ends it matters not, 
By heart-break or by rifle-shot: 
| But spare awhile the scoff and threat — 
|Our business is not finished yet 


| 
| True, true, my girl —I only meaat 

To draw up again the bow unbe ni -- 

; Harm thee, my Ruth! I only sought 
|'To frighten off thy gloomy thought — 
| Come — let’s be friends!’ he seeks to clasp 
| His daughter’s cold, damp hand in his — 
rer, startles from her father’s grasp, 

As if each nerve and muscle felt, 

| Instinctive! ly, the touch of guilt, 

Through all their subtle sympathies. 





He points her to the sleeping Mogg: 

| ‘What shall be done with yonder dog? 

iScamman is dead, and revenge is thine — 

|The deed is signed, and the land is mine ; 

| And this drunken fool is of use no more, 
Save as thy hopeful bridegroom, and sooth, 

|’T were christian mercy to finish hin, Ruth. 

| Now, while he lies like a beast, on our floor, 
If not for thine, at least for his sake, 

| Rather than let the poor dog awake 

To drain my flask, and claim as his bride 

| Such a forest-devil to run by his side — 

Such a Wetuomanit (11) as thou would’st make "' 


He laughs at his jest. Hush — what is there ?— 
The sleeping Indian is striving to rise, 
With his knife in his hand, and glaring eyes !— 
‘Wagh ! — Mogg will have the pale face’s hair, 
For his knife is sharp, and his fingers can help 
rhe hair to pull and the skin to peel — 
| Let him ery like a woman, and twist like an eel. 
The great Captain Scamman must lose his scalp! 
! And Ruth, when she sees it, shall dance with Mogg. 
| His eyes are fixed — but his lips draw in, — 
| With a low, hoarse chuckle, and fiendish grin — 
| And he sinks again like a senseless log. 


r 


| 
Ruth does not speak — she does not stir; 
! But she gazes down on the murderer, 
| Whose broken and dreamful slumbers tell, 
|'Too much for her ear, of that deed of hell. 
| She sees the knife, with its slaughter red, 
| Andthe dark fingers clenching the bear-skin bed! 
| What thoughts of horror and madness whirl 
| Through the burning brain of that fallen girl! 


Jobn Bonython lifts his gun to his eye, 
Its muzzle is close to the Indian’s ear — 
| But he drops it again. ‘Some one may be nigh. 
| a ~ I would not, that even the wolves should 
vear. 
| He draws his knife from its deer-skin belt -- 
\Its edge with his fingers is slowly felt — 








|Kneeling down on one knee, by the Indian’s side, 
From his throat he opens the blanket wide ; 
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And twice or thrice he feebly essays | 
A trembling hand with the knife to raise. 


‘I eannot’ — he mutters — ‘did he not save 

My life from a cold and wintry grave, 

When the storm came down from Agioochook, 

And the north-wind howled, and the tree-tops 
shook — 

And I strove, in the drifts of the rushing snow, 

Till my knees grew weak and I could not go, 

And I felt the cold to my vitals creep, 

And my heart’s blood stiffen, and pulses sleep! 

1 cannot strike him -- Ruth Bonython! 

In the devil’s name, tell ne — what’s to be done!’ 


Oh! when the soul, once pure and high, 

Is stricken down from Virtue’s sky, 

As, with the downcast star of morn, 

Some gems of light are with it drawn — 

And, through its night of darkness, play 

Some tokens of its primal day — 

Some lofty feelings linger still,— 

The strength to dare, the nerve to meet 
Whatever threatens with defeat 

Its all-indomitable will! -— 

But lack the meaner mind and heart, 
Though eager for the gains of crime, 
Oft, at their chosen place and time, 

The strength to bear their evil part; 

And, shielded by their very Vice, 

Escape from Crime, by Cowardice. 


Ruth starts erect — with blood-shot eye, 
And lips drawn tight across her teeth, 
Showing their locked embrace beneath, 
In the red fire-light — ‘Mogg must dic! 
Give me the knife!’ — The outlaw turns, 
Shuddering in heart and limb, away — 
But, fitfully there, the hearth-tire burns, 
And he sees on the wall, strange shadows play. 
A lifted arm, a tremulous blade, 
Are dimly pictured, in light and shade, 
Plunging down in the darkness. Hark, that cry! 
Again — and again — he sees it fall — 
That shadowy arm down the lighted wall! 
He hears quick footsteps —a shape flits by !— 
The door on its rusted hinges creaks — 
*Ruth — daughter Ruth!’ the outlaw shrieks ; 
Bat no sound comes back — he is standing alone 
By the mangled curse of Mogg Megone! 


PART II. 


°Tis morning over Norridgwock — 
On tree and wigwam, wave and rock. 


Bathed in the autumnal sunshine, stirred 
At intervals by breeze and bird, 

And wearing all the hues which glow 

In Heaven’s own pure and perfect bow, 

That glorious picture of the air, 

Which summer’s light-robed angel forms 
On the dark ground of fading storms, 

With pencil dipped in sunbeams there, — 
And, stretching out, on either hand, 

O’ er all that wide and unshorn land, — 

Till, weary of its gorgeousness, 

The aching and the dazzled eye 

Rests, gladdened, on the calm blue sky — 
Slumbers the mighty wilderness ! 

The oak, upon the windy hill, 

Its dark green burthen upward heaves — 
The hemlock broods above its rill, 

Its cone-like foliage darker still, 

While the white birch’s graceful stem 
And the rough walnut’s bough receives 
The sun upon their crowded leaves, 

Each, colored like a topaz gem ; 

And the tall maple wears with them 
The coronal which autumn gives, 

The brief, bright sign of ruin near, 

The hectic of a dying year! 


On the brow of a hill, which slopes to meet 
The flowing river and bathe its teet — 

The bare-washed rock and the drooping grass 
And the creeping vine, as the waters pass, — 
A rude and unshapely chapel stands, 

Built up in that wild by unskilled hands ; 

Yet the traveller knows it a place of prayer, 
For the holy sign of the cross is there: 

And should he chance at that place to be, 

Of a sabbath-morn, or some hallowed day, 
When prayers are made and masses are said, 
Son? for the living and some for the dead, 
Well might that traveller start, to see 

The tall dark forms, that take their way, 
Froin the birch canoe, on the river-shore, 
And the forest-paths, to that chapel-door ; 

And marvel to mark the naked knees 

And the dusky foreheads bending there, 

And, stretching his long thin arms over these, 

In blessing and in prayer, 
Like a shrouded speetre, pale and tall, 
In his coarse white vesture, Father Ralle! (1) 


Two forms are now in that chapel dim, 
The Jesuit, silent and sad and pale, 
Anxiously heeding some fearful tale, 

Which a stranger is telling him. 

That stranger’s garb is soiled and torn, 

And wet with dew and loosely worn, 

Hier fair neglected hair falls down 

©’ er cheeks with storm and sunshine brown; 

Yet, still, in that disordered face, 

The Jesuit’s cautious glance can trace 

Those elements of former grace, 

Which, half-effaced, seein scarcely less, 

Even now, than perfect loveliness. 


With drooping head, and voice, so low 
That scarce it meets the Jesuit’s ears,— 


While, through her clasped fingers, flow, 
From the heart’s fountain, hot and slow, 
Her penitential tears ! — 

She tells the story of the woe 

And evil of her years. 


‘Oh, Father, bear with me ; my heart 
Is sick and death-like, and my brain 
Seems girdled with a fiery chain, 
Whose scorching links will never part, 
And never cool again. 

Bear with me, while I speak — but turn 
Away that gentle eye, the while — 
The fires of guilt more fiercely burn 
Beneath its holy smile ; 

For half I fancy I can see 

My mother’s sainted look in thee. 


My dear, lost mother! sad and pale, 
Monurnfully sinking day by day, 
And, with a hold on life as frail 
As frosted leaves, that, thin and grey, 
Hang feebly on their parent-spray, 
And tremble in the gale ; 
Yet watching o’ er my childishness 
With patient fondness — not the less 
For all the agony which kept 
Her blue eye wakeful while I slept ; 
And checking every tear and groan, 
That haply might have waked my own; 
And bearing still, without offence, 
My idle words and petulance ; 
Reproving with a tear — and, while 
The tooth of pain was keenly preying 
Upon her very heart, repaying 
My brief repentance with a smile. 


Oh, in her meek, forgiving eye 
There was a brightness not of mirth — 

A light, whose clear intensity 
Was borrowed not of earth. 

Along her cheek a deepening red 

Told where the feverish hectic fed; 
And yet, each fatal token gave, 

To the mild beauty of her face, 

A newer and a dearer grace, 
Unwarning of the grave. 

*T was like the hue which autumn gives 

To yonder changed and dying leaves, 
Breathed over by his frosty breath; 

Scarce can the gazer feel that this 

Is but the spoiler’s treacherous kiss, 
The mocking-smile of Death! 


She died. Oh, father! can the dead 
Walk on the earth and look on us? 
And lay upon the living’s head 
Their blessing or their curse? 
For, oh, last night she stood by me, 
As I lay beneath the woodland tree! 





The Jesuit crosses himself in awe — 
‘ Jesu! what was it my daughter saw?’ 





‘ She came to me last night. 
The dried leaves did not feel her tread, 
She stood by me in the wan moonlight, 
In the white robes of the dead! 
Pale, pale, and very mournfully 
She bent her light forin over me. 
heard no sound —I felt no breath 
Breathe o’ er me from that face of death: 
Its blue eyes rested on my own, 
} Rayless and cold as eyes of stone; 
Yet, in their fixed, unchanging gaze, 
| Something, which spoke of early days — 
|| A sadness in their quiet giare, 
|| As if love’s smile were frozen there — 
|Came o’ er me with an icy thrill; 
,Oh God! I feel its presence still!? 





| , : 
|, The Jesuit makes the holy sign — 
‘Iiow passed the vision, daughter mine ?’ 


‘All dimly in the wan moonshine, 

As a wreath of mist will twist and twine 
And scatter and melt into the light — 

So scattering, melting on iy sight, 

|__ The pale, cold vision passed ; 

But those sad eyes were fixed on mine, 
Mournfully to the last !? 


‘God help thee, daughter, tell me why 
That spirit passed before thine eye!’ 


|| ‘Father, I know not — save it be, 
|| That deeds of mine have summoned her 
|| From the unbreathing sepulchre, 
To leave her last rebuke with me. 
Ah, wo for ine! my mother died 
Just at the moment when I stood 
Close on the verge of womanhood, 
|| A child in everything beside ; 
|| And when, alas, { needed most 
| Her gentle counsels, they were lost. 


My father lived a stormy life, 

Ot frequent change and daily strife ; 

And, God forgive him! left his child 

To feel, like him, a freedom wild ; 

To love the red man’s dwelling-place , 
The birch boat on his shaded floods, 

The wild excitement of the chase 
Sweeping the ancient weods — 

The caimp-fire, blazing on the shore 


The idle fisher set his wear, 
Or angled in the shade — far more 
Than that restraining awe I felt 





Beneath my gentle mother’s care, 
When nightly at her knee I knelt, 
With childhood’s simple prayer. 


There came achange. The wild, glad mood 
Of unchecked freedom passed. 

j Amid the ancient solitude 

Of unshorn grass and waving wood, 

| And waters glancing bright and fast, 

| A softened voice was in my ear ; 

| Sweet as those lulling sounds and fine 

'The hunter lifts his head to hear, 

| Now far and faint, now full and near, 
The murmur of the wind-swept pine. 

A manly form was ever nigh, 

A bold, free hunter, with an eye, 

| Whose dark, keen glance had power to wake 

Both fear and love — to awe and charm; 
*T was as the wizard rattle-snake, 

Whose evil glances lure to harin ; 

Whose cold and small and glittering eye 

And brilliant cvil and changing dye, 

Draw, step by step, the gazer near, 

With drooping wing and ery of fear ; 

| Yet powerless all to turn away 


t conscious, but a willing prey! 





|The world that I had known went by 
| As a vain shadow — on my eye 

| There rose a new and dreamful one. 
|’T was like the cloudy realms which lie, 
| Shadowy and brief, on autuun’s sky, 

| Before the setting sun. 

‘Oh, father! scarce to God above, 

| With deeper trust, with stronger love, 

| No human heart was ever lent, 

No huiman knee was ever bent, 

| Than I, before a human shrine, 

| As mortal and as frail as mine, 

| With heart and soul and mind and form, 
| Knelt madly to a fellow-worm. 


|Full soon, upon that dream of sin, 
| An awful light came bursting in. 
| The shrine was cold, at which I knelt; 
| The idol of that shrine was gone ; 
| A humbled thing, of shame and guilt, 

| Out-east and spurned and lone, 
| Wrapt in the shadows of my crime, 

With withering heart and burning brain, 

| And tears that fell like fiery rain, 

I passed a fearful time. 


There came a voice —it checked the tear; 
| In heart and soul it wrought a change — 
My father’s voice was in my ear; 
| It whispered of revenge ! 
| A new and fiercer feeling swept 
| Each lingering tenderness away, 
| And tiger-passions, which had slept 
In childhood’s better day, 
Unknown, unfelt, arose at length, 
In all their own deimoniac strength. 


| A youthful warrior of the wild, 
| By words deceived, by siniles beguiled, 

Of crime the cheated instrument, 

Upon our fatal errands went. 
|'Through camp and town and wilderness, 
He tracked his victim — and, at last, 
Just when the tide of hate had passed, 
And milder thoughts came warm and fast, 
Exulting, at ny feet he cast 
| The bloody token of success. 
| 
| 
| Oh God! with what an awful power 

1 saw the buried past uprise — 





Of the still lakes — the clear stream, where. 


| Its ghost-like memories! 

And then I felt, alas, too late, 

| That underneath the mask of hate — 

| That shame and guilt and wrong had thrown 

| O’ er feelings which they might not own — 
The heart’s wild love had known no change; 

And still, that deep and hidden love, ; 

With its first fondness, wept above 

. The victim of its own revenge! 

There lay the fearful scalp, and there 

The blood was on its pale-brown hair! 

I thought not of the victim’s scorn, 
I thought not of his baleful guile, 

My deadly wrong, my outcast name 

The characters of sin and shame 

On heart and forehead drawn ; 

I only saw that victim’s smile — 
The still, green places where we net — 
The moon-lit branches, dewy wet; 

I only felt, Lonly heard 

The greeting and the parting word — 

The smile —the embrace — the tone, which made 

An Eden of the forest-shade ! 


| And gather, in a single hour, 
| 


’ 


And oh, with what a loathing eye, 
With what a deadly hate antl deep, 
I saw that Indian murderer lie 
Before me, in bis drunken sleep! 
What though for me the deed was done, 
And words of mine had sped him on! 
Yet when he murmured, as he slept, 
The horrors of that deed of blood, 
The tide of utter madness swept 
O’ er brain and bosom, like a flood. 
And father! with this hand of mine’ — 
‘Ha! what didst thou?’ the Jesuit cries, 
Shuddering, as smitten with sudden pain, 
And shading, with one thin hand, his eyes, 
With the other he inakes the holy sign — 
‘I smote him, as I would a worm; 
With heart as steeled — with nerves as firm — 
He never woke again!’ 








| Woman of sin and blood and shame, 
Speak —I would know that victim’s name ! 


‘Father!’ she gasped, ‘a chieftain, known 
As Saco’s Sachem — Moca Mecong!’ 


Pale priest! what proud and lofty dreams, 

What keen desires, what cherished schemes, 

What hopes, that time inay not recall, ; 

| Are darkened by that chieftain’s fall ? : 

Was he not pledged, by cross and vow, 
To lift the hatchet of his sire, 

And, round his own, the Church’s foe, 
To light the avenging fire ? 

Who now the Tarrantine shall wake, ' 

For thine and for the Chureh’s sake! ' 
Who summon to the scene 

Of conquest and unsparing strife, 

And vengeance, dearer than his life, 
The tiery-souled Castine ? (2) 


| Three backward steps the Jesuit takes — 
His long, thin frame, as ague shakes ; 
Hate — fearful hate is in his eye, 
As from his lips these words of fear 
Fall hoarsely on the maiden’s ear: 
‘The soul that sinneth shall surely die ! 





| She stands, as stands the stricken deer, 
|} Checked midway in the fearful chase, 
| When bursts, upon its eye and ear, 
The gaunt, grey robber, baying near 
Between it and its hiding-place ; 
While still belund, with yell and blow, 
Sweeps, like a storm, the coming foe. 
‘Save me, oh holy man!’ — her cry 
Fills all the void, as if a tongue, 
Unseen, from rib and rafter hung, 
| Thriling with mortal agony ; 
Her hands are clasping the Jesuit’s knee, 
| And her eye looks fearfully into his own ; — 
‘Off — woman of sin! nay, touch not me 
With those fingers of blood — begone !? 
With a gesture of horror, he spurns the form 
“hat writhes at his feet like a trodden worm ! 





What yell is there ?— with forehead black, 
And tierce eye glancing through his hair, 
Fierce as the blood-hound on his track, 
Or panther in his lair, 
A tall, gaunt form comes plunging through 
| The narrow chapel-door. 
|‘ Jesu! what would the great Brave do, 
| Ata time like this, in this holy place? 
| Go back, and sin no more !? 
| The words are lost on the Indian’s ear ; 
| He sees not the priest, and he does not hear. 
| 
| 
| 





| His eye glares into the maiden’s face 
One moment, as if in doubt — 

‘When the white woman struck at my brother’s 
life, 

In her father’s lodge, with her father’s knife, 

| The Great Spirit’s eye looked out; 

| And the Manitto’s tg, ay came to me, 

| As I lay in my lodge by night; 

And the blood of a Sachem seemed to be 

| On the head of an evil white. 

| When [took the scalp, on ny wampum strung, 

| Frorm that head so old and grey, 

The white man spoke, with a bitter tongue, 

| Of his daughter far away ! 

| Does the squaw know this!’—and the Indian 
flings 

His blanket back from his wampum-rings. 

| Merciful God! what sees she there ? 

| Her father’s scalp of thin grey hair! 





Nor shriek is given, nor groan is heard — 
Nor lip is moved, nor hand is stirred ; 
With one long, glassy, spectral stare, 
The enlarging eye is fastened there, 
As if that scalp of whitened hair 

Had power to change at sight alone — 
Even as the serpent-locks which bound 
Medusa’s fatal forehead round — 

The gazer into stone! 


The Indian’s knife is raised on high — 
Why siays it in the empty air? 
Before the startled warrior’s eye, 
The Jesuit’s silver cross is bare ! (3) 
Cowering and trembling, at the sight, 
And muttering, in his wild affright, 
A prayer to Squawmanit, with whom, 
O1 weal or woe, rests woman’s dooin, 
Yet tracing, mid that heathen prayer, 
The Christians boly sign in air ; 
Rebuked and awed, that savage wild 
Is powerless as a very child. 





| ‘Rise, woman !— nought can harm thee vow; 
Live for repentance, vigils, prayers ; 
The crimson may be made as snow, 
By penance long and tears.’ 
She does not speak — she stirs no limb — 
No breath waves back the fallen curl ; 
Awe-struck, the Jesuit bendeth him 
Over the wretched girl. 
The heart is still — the pulse has fled — 
The unclosed eye is fixed and dim, 
Rutu Bonyruon is dead! 
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NOTES TO MOGG MEGONE. 
PART I. 


(1) Mogg Megone, or Hegone, was a leader among the Saco Indians, in 
the bloody war of 1677. He attacked and captured the garrison at Black 
Point, October 12, of that year; and cut off at the same time, a party of 
Englishmen near Saco river. Fromadeed, signed by this Indian in 
1664, and from other circumstances, it seems that, previous to the war, 
he had mingled much with the colonists. On this account, he was prob- 
ably selected by the principal Sachems, as their agent in the treaty 
signed in November, 1676. 


(2) Baron de St Castine came to Canada in 1644. Leaving his civilized 
companions, he plunged into the great wilderness, and settled among 
the Penobscot Indians, near the mouth of their noble river. He here 
took for his wives the daughters of the great Modocawando— the most 
powerful Sachem of the east. His castle was plundered by Governor 
Andros, during his reckless administration ; and the enraged Baron is 
supposed to have excited the Indians into open hostility to the English. 


(3) The owner and commander of the garrison at Black Point, which 
Mogg attacked and plundered. He was an old man at the period to 
which the tale relates. 


(4) Major Phillips, one of the principal men of the Coiony. His gar- 
rison sustained a long and terrible siege by the savages. As a magis- 
trate and gentleman, he exacted of his plebeian neighbors a remarkable 
degree of deference. The Court Records of the settlement inform us, that 
an individual was fined for the heinous offence of saying that ‘ Major 
Phillips’s mare was as lean as an Indian dog.’ 


(5) Captain Harmon, of Georgeana, now York, was, for many years, 
the terror of the Eastern Indians. In one of his expeditions up the Ken- 
nebec river, atthe head of a party of rangers, he discovered twenty of 
the savages asleep by a large fire. Cautiously creeping toward them, 
until he was certain of his aim, he ordered his men to single out their 
objects. The first discharge killed or mortally wounded the whole num- 
ver of the unconscious sleepers. 


(6) Wool Island, near the mouth of the Saco. It was visited by the 
Sieur De Monts and De Champlain, in 1503. The following extract, 
from the journal of the latter, relates toit. ‘ Having left the Kennebec, 
we ran along the coast to the westward, and cast anchor under a small 
island, near the main land, where we saw twenty or more natives. I 
here visited an island, beautifully clothed with a fine growth of forest 
trees, particularly of the oak and walnut; and over-spread with vines, 
that, in their season, produce excellent grapes. We named it the island 
of Bacchus.’ Les Voyages de Sieur Champlain. Liv. 2, c. 3. 


(7) John Bonython was the son of Richard Bonython, Gent., one of the 
most efficient and able magistrates of the Colony. John proved to be‘a 
degenerate plant.’ In 1635, we find, by the Court Records, that, for some 
offence, he was fined 40s. In 1640, he was fined for abuse toward R. 
Gibson, the minister, and Mary, his wife. Soon after, he was fined for 
disorderly conduct in the house of his father. In 1645, the ‘ Great and 
General Court’ aljudged ‘ John Bonython outlawed. and incapable of any 
of His Majesty’s laws, and proclaimed hima rebel.’ (Court Records of 
the Province, 1645.] In 1651, he bid defiance to the laws of Massachu- 
setts, and was again outlawed. He acted independently of all law and 
authority, and hence, doubtless, his burlesque title of ‘ The Sagamore of 
Saco,’ which has come down to the present generation in the following 
epitaph: 

Here lies Bonython, the Sagamore of Saco ; 
He lived a rogue, and died a knave, and went to Hobomoko. 


By some means or other, he obtained a large estate. In this poem, Ihave 
taken some liberties with him, not strictly warranted by historical facts 
—alihough the conduct imputed to him is in keeping with his general 
character. Over the last years of his life lingers a deep obscurity. Even 
the manner of his death is uncertain. He was supposed to have been 
Killed by the Indians, but thisis doubted by the able and indefatigable 
suthor of the history of Saco and Biddeford. Part I. p. 115. 


(8) Foxwell’s Brook flows from a marsh, or bog, called ‘the Heath,’ in| 


Saco, containing thirteen hundred acres. On this brook, and surround- 
ed with wild and romantic scenery, is a beautiful waterfall, of more 
than sixty feet. 


(9) ‘ The tooth-ache,’ says Roger Williams, in his observations upon 
the language and customs of the New-England tribes, ‘ is the only paine 
Which will force their stoute hearts tocry.’ He afterward remarks, that 
even the Indian women never cry as he has heard ‘some of their men 
in this paine.’ 

(19) Wuttamuttata —‘ Let us drink.’ 


Weekan —‘It is sweet.’ Vide 


Roger Williams’s Key to the Indian Language, ‘ in that parte of America 


ealled New-England.’ London, 1643. p. 35. 

(il) Wetuomanit— a house-god, or demon. ‘They —the Indians— 
have given me the names of thirty-seven Gods, which I have, all which 
in their solemne Worships they invocate!’ R. Williams’s Briefe Obser- 


vations, of the Customs, Manners, and Worships, &c. of the Natives, in r . : 

Peace and Warre, in Life and Death: on all which is added Spirituat || We attacked by a regular force, but trust to their truly 
Observations General and Particular, of Chiefe and Special use — upon 
all occasions — to all the English inhabiting these Partes; yet Pleasant 


ind Profitable to the view of all Mene.’ p. 110, c. xxi. 


PART II. 


(1) Pere Ralle, or Rasles, was one of the most zealous and indefatiga- 
ble of that band of Jesuit missicnaries, who, at the beginni:i¢ of the 
seventeenth century, penetrated the forests of America, with the avowed 


object of converting the heathen. The first religious mission of the 
Jesuits, to the savages of North America, was in 1611. 
fathers, for the conversion of the Indians to the Catholic faith, knew n« 
dounds. 
nated themselves to all the hardships and privations of the natives 
suffered cold, hunger, and some of them death itself, by the extremes 
tortures, 
*wonty years, together with his companion, Pere Lallamant, was burne: 


alive. ‘To these might be added the names of those Jesuits who were 


put to death by the Iroquois — Daniel, Garnier, Buteaux, La Riborerde 
Goupil, Constantin, and Liegeouis. ‘For bed, says |Father Lallamant 
in his Relacion de ce qui s'est dans le pays des Hurons, 1640, chap. 3. 
‘we have nothing buta miserable piece of bark of a tree; for nourish 


ment, a handful or two of corn, either roasted or scaked in water, which 


The zeal of the 


For this, they plunged into the depth of the wilderness ; habit- 


Pere Brebeuf, after laboring in the cause of his mission for 


seldom satisfies our hunger ; and after all, not venturing to perform even 
the ceremonies of our religion, without being considered as sorcerers.’ 
Their success among the natives, however, by no means equalled their 
exertions. Pere Lallamant says: ‘ With respect to adult persons, in good 
health, there is little apparent success ; on the contrary, there have been 
nothing but storms and whirlwinds from that quarter.’ 

Ralle, or Rasles, established himself some time about the year 1670, at 
Norridgwock, where he continued more than forty years. He was accu- 
sed, and perhaps not without justice, of exciting his praying Indians 
against the English, whom he looked upon as the enemies not only of his 
king, but also of the Catholic religion. He was killed by the English, in 
1724, at the fort of the Cross, which his own hands had planted. This 
Indian church was broken up, and its members either killed outright or 
dispersed. 

In a letter written by Ralle to his nephew, he gives the following ac- 
count of his church and his own labors. ‘ All my converts repair to the 
church regularly twice every day ; first, very early in the morning toat- | 
tend mass, and again in the evening, to assist in the prayers at sunrise. | 
As it is necessary to fix the imagination of savages, whose attention is 
easily distracted, Ihave composed prayers, calculated to inspire them 
with just sentiments of the august sacrifice of our altars; they chant, 








making aconcise exhortation, for the purpose of inspiring them with 
horror at those vices to which they are most addicted, or to confirm them 
in the practice of some particular virtue.’ Vide Lettres Edifiantes et 
Curieuses, vol. 6, p. 127. 


(2) The character of Ralle has probably never been correctly delinca- 
ted. By his brethren of the Romish Church, he has been nearly apoth- 
eosised. On the other hand, our Puritan historians have represented 
him as ademonin human form. He was, undoubtedly, sincere in his 
devotion to the interests of his Church, and not over-scrupulous as to 
the means of advancing those interests. ‘The French,’ says the author 
of the History of Saco and Biddeford, ‘ after the peace of 1713, secretly 
promised to supply the Indians with arms and ammunition, if they 
would renew hostilities. Their principal agent was the celebrated Ralle, 
the French Jesuit.’ p. 215. 


(3) Father Hennepin, missionary among the Iroquois, mentions that 
the Indians believed him to be a conjuror, and that they were particular- 
ly afraid of a bright silver chalice, which he had in his possession. 
‘The Indians,’ says Pere Jerome Lallamant, ‘fear us as_the greatest 
soreerers upon earth.’ 





CATUCA, OR THE FEMALE HERMIT. 





Original. 


I was visiting in 18— the Andes, in search of rare 
plants, in order to forward the science of Botany. I 
had been absent ten days from Mendoza, the capital of 
one of the united provinces of Rio de la Plata, of the 
same name. I found so many rare specimens of plants, 
that I became enthusiastically fond of my occupation. 
I had with me two guides, natives of Mendoza, to act 
in the double capacities of guides and servants, my sure- 
footed mule, and a sumpter or baggage mule, upon 
which was laid my equipage, consisting of a few clothes, 
bed and bedding, a small camp tent, and a few culinary 
articles, such as my servants knew how to use. 
My occupation was so delightful, that the thought of 
||going too far never once entered my mind, until in- 
formed by my guides, that we were fast approaching 
certain passes in the mountains, much frequented by the 
savages from Aranco, the southern part of Chile. — 
These Indians have never been conquered either by the 
Spaniards, Chilians, or Buenos Ayrians; they frequent- 
ly make incursions into the provinces of Chile and Bu- 
enos Ayres, in hordes of 6 or 800 men, elegantly mount- 
ed, fur they are first rate horsemen, and robbing the 
cattle from the large estates, return to their wilds and 
fastnesses ere the astonished inhabitants can organize 
troops to attack them; they never stay long in one place 
— sometimes attacking one place or estate to-day, and 
another a hundred miles off on the morrow; thus elud- 
ing their enemies. “They seldom defend themselves 


faithful and fleet steeds for escape. Should a single 
stranger appear among them, he is generally ejected at 
once, and told never to appear there again; it is prob- 
ably to this circumstance that they owe their present in- 
dependent state; for it is well known that wherever the 
white man takes his place of abode, the poor Indian soon 
becomes extinct. My guides were now so much fright- 
ened, that I agreed with them to travel as far south as 


> 


or at least recite them aloud, during mass. Beside preaching to themon | 
Sundays and Saints’ days, I seldom let a working-day pass without 


We had proceeded but a few rods, when my guides 


were astonished and alarmed by the appearance of 
smoke, and wished to hide themselves. 
caused them to advance a little farther, and we soon 
|perceived that the smoke proceeded from a small hut or 
cabin most romantically situated. 


I however 


On one side were 
three or four fig trees, and on the other a cluster of or- 
ange trees; a grape vine running over the roof, and 
some goats browsing near the door, were sufficient proofs 
to me that we need expect no harm from the occupant. 

I knocked at the rude door. — A tall, graceful female 
Indian opened it, and asked with a most melodious voice 
and in very good Spanish, what I wanted. I told her 
my occupation, saying that I was a physician, and that 
the delightful appearance of her hut had excited my 
curiosity to see the owner of a retreat so beautiful, at 
the same time so secluded from the haunts of men. I 
told her how many thousands of leagues I had come, to 
look at the plants of her delightful country. ‘You are 
heartily welcome,’ said she, ‘to whatever, my poor house 
affords; Iam glad to see you, for yours is the second 
human face I have seen for twenty years.’ After saying 
this, she requested me and my guides to be seated on 
some mats there were on the floor, and left the hut in 
order to bring us some goat’s milk. While she was ex- 
tracting the delicious beverage from the quiet animals 
near the door, I took a survey around the room, and my 
curiosity was excessively excited to know the history of 
this still handsome female hermit. On one side was a 
camp bedstead! a most unusual thing to be found in 
such a place; but what astonished me still more, was to 
observe upon a rude shelf an elegantly bound book with 
‘Holy Bible’ on the back. 


I involuntarily rose from the mat, and was perusing 
the sacred work, when she returned, with a gourd full 
of milk. What most attracted my attention in the vol- 
ume, was the white leaf inserted for the purpose of re- 
cording ‘ Births, Deaths, and Marriages,’ upon which I 
saw written in English, under the head of marriages, 
‘John B—, of London, England, to Catuca, of Aranco, 
South America, Jan. 5th, 18—.’ 

My hostess, who was ‘Catuca,’ seeing that I had 
learned part of her history, told me, as she handed me 
the milk in a tumbler made of horn, that if I would pass 
the night there, she would relate to me the circumstan- 
ces which caused her banishment from friends and 
home. Every thing seemed so strange and mysterious, 
and supposing it must be some singular circumstance 
which could induce a female to turn hermit and live so 
many hundred miles from any other habitation, that [ 
readily consented to stay. My guides were despatched 
to catch, kill and dress a kid for our evening meal, and 
after seeing me comfortably seated, Catuca commenced 
her story thus : 


‘IT was born in the most southern part of Aranco; my 
father was chief of a large band of men, and was con- 
sidered the bravest in battle, the most expert in throw- 
ing the lance, the lazo, and bolas,* and the best horse- 
man our tribe had ever produced. I partook in a great 
measure of his love for field sports; indeed so far as 
managing a horse and throwing with precision a lance, 
I frequently put our young men to the blush! When I 
was about sixteen years old, my father indulged my de- 
sire to see the great lake, and took me with him to see 
the Pacifico (Pacific Ocean.) While standing upon the 
beach, and supposing the opposite horizon to be the other 
side of the great lake, I proposed to my father to swim 
our horses over; he laughed, and said he feared our 
horses would be tired before we got over — so I gave up 
that idea. I had frequently requested my father to take 
me with him when he went to attack the Chilian estates, 
but he never would consent, and I remained in ignor- 
ance of any other place than Aranco from the Andes to 








|| we could on that day, and return slowly on the next. 
|| We were proceeding up a most beautiful valley; wild 
t||horses were grazing upon the sides of the mountains — 
the beautiful Andes, capped with snow, appeared above 
the clouds, and the majestic condor floated along in his 
,|/element from mountain to mountain, at times humbling 
‘||himself so far as to approach within gun-shot of us, as 
‘||if scrutinizing the intruders upon these his most luxu- 
riant and interesting domains. 











| 
|| * Lazo—the noose with which they catch wild cattle. 
| Bolas -- three small round stones, about as large as a goose’s 
egg, covered with green hide, and attached to each other by a cord 
||of hide about a yard and a half long; the stones at one extremity, 
|| and the lines tied together at the other. One ball or stone is held 
jin the hand, while the others are whirled rapidly round, just over 
the head of the thrower, who, when they have acquired consider- 
able velocity, lets thein fly at the legs of the animal which he is 
|| pursuing 5 the stones cause the cords to entwine round the legs of 
|| the animal, who necessarily falls to the ground, upon which the ri- 
[hl _eeaaaais and with a knife despatches the now prostrate an- 
|| imal. 
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aT 
the sea. When I was nineteen years old, the owner of | morning, I found my mule ready to be mounted, for my 


that camp bedstead, and that (as he used to say) ‘ holy 
book,’ arrived in our province as a prisoner to my father. 
I had never before seen a white person, and I thought 


him an angel! [had not been in his presence a half an}! 


hour, before a feeling came over me, which I had never 
before experienced; my limbs trembled; I forgot father, 
mother, Aranco, and every thing else; my whole soul 
and being appeared to have left me and entered the per-|| 
son of this beautiful being; and when it was proposed || 
to strip him and send him out of our province, I rushed 
forward, and clasping my arms round his neck, covered | 
his face with kisses, saying that if he went, I would go! 
too! 

My father well knew how in vain it would be to reas- 
on with me, and knowing with what sacredness the || 
Christians regard the marriage vow, proposed to the| 


| : : 
| guides were determined to start as early as possible. 


After partaking of a good breakfast, and thanking my 
|kind hostess for her hospitality, I mounted to depart, 


| when she seized the reins of my bridle, and said, ‘ You 
| have not yet heard how my husband died!’ ‘ What ?’ 
'Lasked, ‘did not your rival, the pretty girl that was in 
love with him, killhim?’ ‘No!’ said she. ‘Soon after 

| he left my bed, Iawoke, and missing him, crept softly 





out of the house; I soon saw them talking together, and | 
| 
|| part, apparently. good friends. I returned to my ware, 


| as soon as I could— I arrived before he did, and as he| 
lanwens the threshold on his return, a knife guide d by this, 
| wicked hand passed through his heart! : 





I stopped to hear no more; she let go my reins; — I 
‘dashed my rowels deep into the sides of my poor mule, 
and I did not go slower than a gallop until I was quite! 


young man to marry me, and become a chief among| clear of this, as I have always since called it, the ‘ Valley | 


them; he rather reluctantly, as I thonght, consented — 


| of the Murderess.’ JUAN. 


and we became man and wife. My only diene was || ——————— 


to please my husband, and I thought him cruel when he!) 
sometimes requested that I would not work so hard for}; 
him; he used to tell me, that in his country the women || 


were not expected to work as hard as the men; and will 


you believe it, from the moment I heard that the women | 
in England did not work to please their husbands, I noj| 
longer wished to gothere, for my mind was contented | | 


only when I was occupied in doing something to please | 
my husband. 


My husband spoke Spanish fluently, and I also could! 


speak it nearly as wellas Inowcan. He used to trans- 
late from that book —he told me of christian forbear-' 
ance and meekness, and to worship a God above; but || 
my god was on earth, and before me —I never could 
imagine any other. My husband could never be per- 
suaded to join my father in any of his robbing excur- 
sions, yet he was very expert in field sports. Our life, | 


at ieast to me, passed on most delightfully, for more than 


a year — when that fell destroyer of woman’s happiness, | 
that green-eyed monster, ‘Jealousy,’ took possession of 
my soul. A girl about my own age, but with much 
greater pretensions to beauty than myself, fell.in love! 
with my husband. I heard him reason with her when| 
he thought I was not present, and finding that her beha-| 
vior toward him was such, that not only myself, but ev- 
erybody else must witness her conduct —he requested a 
private interview at night, which was readily granted , 
he there, as [ have since to my sorrow learned, told her 
that he would not be unfaithful to me, and that she in 
vain might persecute him; he exposed to her the risk 
she run, should I ever discover the state of her feelings 
toward him; ‘for, added he, ‘the moment she diseovers 
it, you are a corpse! her feelings are violent, and her 
lance is always sure of its victim!’ To this she appar- 


ently consented, and that night HE was a corPsE! 


Since that dreadful night, with the exception of my 
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_ Alewives — Sketches of a Fishing Party— Trout Fishing— Ea gle | 
atching. 


‘te was early in June, 1I8—, when the great shoals of|| 
fish which annually visit us begin to throng the mouths 
| of our rivers, bays, and creeks, and wherever there is a 


|stream communicating with a lake in the interior, are) 


to be found in countless multitudes upon the way to de- 
posit their spawn in places that offer a secure retreat to 
the young, until they become of sufficient size to take 
|, care of themselves, 


wives, others herring, but they differ in form and habits 
from the true herring, being of a more lively, enterpriz- 
| ing nature, and to my mind, when judiciously cured, af- 
ford better entertainment to the palate. Iam not sin- 
gular in this opinion; besides having the written testi- 
mony of some of my oldest brother fishermen, for whose 
judgment I entertain the profoundest respect, I have the 
evidence of the market. Long before winter has ex- 
pired, you may search in vain for alewives, and many 


quirer vent his bitterness upon the fish, bringing to my 
remembrance the story of the fox and grapes, and giv- 


they were held. LTadmire these fish from other reasons 
— they are great voyageurs, and love to explore strange 


extensive forests and profound silence, seated upon the 
borders of a brovuk which I thought unknown to any 
save myself and the speckled trout, I have repeatedly 


been witness to the satisfaction with which parties of | 
them wandered over its golden colored sands, and recon-| 


father, I have not seen the face of man. I rushed fran- | noitred its cool depths. Sometimes when standing in 


tic from the scenes of my childhood and former happi-| the middle of the current, occupied with my sport, I 


ness — I seized the first horse that Isaw—I rode all day 


as fast as he could carry me, and when he fell down were they upon their own affairs. The best of men are! 
fainting from severe exertion under me, I also fainted. 


My father, as soon as he heard the afflicting news, had 


my now dead horse. He tried to persuade me to retarn 
home ; but no! —I had made up my mind never to again 


have felt them run against my feet and legs, so intent 


not without enemies, and the excellence of the alewife 


is its misfortune. Were it warlike, deformed, and un-! 
followed the tracks of my horse, and was much over-| pleasant, it would have indeed few friends, but few) 
come when he found me lying senseless by the side of would dare to trouble its peace. Alas! scarcely any one), 
of the numerous tribes which inhabit the ocean, from| 
the enormous whale to the diminutive perch, that does|' 


visit the haunts of man, nor if I could help it, see an-| not exhibit a deadly enmity toward it; it suffers from 


other human face. He assisted me to build this little 


hut, and brought me from Chile the fig and orange trees, 


as also tl he grape vine — the goats are the same, or de- 

seendants of the same, that used to supply our table 
when I was a happy wife. My father visits me once a 
year, and has at my request prohibited any of his people 
from entering this valley solong asI live. Thus have 
I lived on, twenty years; and you would never have 


the insolencies of all, and many, not satisfied with open 


Most of those which frequent the’ 
smaller streams, our country people denominate ale-| 


has been the time that I have heard the disappointed in-! 
t! 
ing unanswerable proof of the high estimation in which, 


out-of-the-way places, where few others would think of 
venturing. Far from the abodes of men, in the midst of | 


and what is termed honorable warfare, take every occa- | 
sion to lay in wait at the entrances of bays and harbors, | 
to insult and assassinate it, as it comes out. From this, | 
and other like observation, Ihave deduced, after my| 
own manner of reasoning, several important truths ; —| 





into a dungeon. Those of the latter were conveyed 
through a medium of the keenest irony and sarcasm, 
and he was held up to the ignorant and stupid as a mon- 
ster of iniquity. Very well,— it was in the month of 
June, when of ail others the sweet blossoms of the win- 
ter apple trees alone remained, and the sun betimes in 
the morning made its power felt by blistering and black- 
ening the hands and faces of such as were exposed to its 
rays, that a party of gentlemen, attired in various wn- 
couth garbs, were found seated upon the banks of a 
small river which, after skirting for a short distance a 
neighboring forest, disappeared in its recesses. The in- 
dividual who found them was a young man of five and 
twenty, five feet eight inches in height, with a frame so 
firmly knit, as to impress the beholder with an idea that 
he possessed extraordinary strength; his expression was 
honest, bordering upon stern, which was added to bya 
|| dee -p merit in the forehead, as if a piece had been 
\!notched out with a hatchet; his eyes and hair were 
dark, face oval, with a well-shaped prominent nose, and 
| indifferent good mouth. Indeed, I will ingenuously con- 
| fess it was no other than the writer of these reminiscen- 
|ces; and it remains to be seen if any of my brother 
|sportsmen, to whom I take this opportunity of making 
|| my best bow, will recognize the portrait. My arrival 
/ was hailed with sundry ejaculations, grunts, and tokens 
! of recognition, as the humor or occupations of the mem- 
‘bers of the party permitted. A fire mouldered in the 
middle of the group, over which a genuine son of Africa, 
| named Mungo Jaffery, ever and anon humming, singing, 
| or whistling in an under tone some lively air, officiated 
{as cook. The beautiful green sward around bore evi- 
dences of his office, being strewed with cups, saucers, 
pitchers, knives, forks, spoons, and trays, of most ordi- 
nary materials, but fastidiously clean, having been that 
| moment washed in the flashing waters of the stream. 
| He was dressed in a pair of cast-off yellow cloth over- 
| hauls, surmounted by a sky-blue jacket, with the addition 
jof a scarlet cap fitting tightly tothe head, anda blue 
silk tassel depending from its top. Some distance far- 
ther, his back leaning against the decayed trunk of a 
fallen tree, sat another individual, busily employed in 
| making casting-lines, whipping on hooks, and manufac- 
‘turing artificial flies. The gear for these and much 
| more difficult undertakings, being contained in a black, 
greasy, dropsical-looking pocket-book, puffed out to 
|| twice its proper size, with roba which trout and other 
honest fish should hold in abhorrence. When rolled to- 
gether and fastened, which it was by leather thongs, it 
might have been the size of a small loaf of bread, withal 
not possessing the most savory smell in the world — for 
occasionally the wisdom of the proprietor introduced 
the smallest quantity of asafetida within its divisions, in 
| order to destroy the pungent smell of the wax used in 
gangeing, which is extremely offensive to most fish. — 
This, united to the shape, was a cause of its being ap- 
proached with circumspection by the uninitiated. I 
have seen a gentleman poke it with the end of his cane, 
evidently in doubt what name justly belonged to so 
equivocal an appearance. It was now however open be- 
fore him, and displayed a gay assortment of different 
colored silks and feathers. His hat, placed asi@e upon 
the ground, permitted the beholder to make a formal 
criticism upon his head. The forehead was low, with 
an undue developement of local memory ; higher up 
| was one equally strong of benevolence, and over all, the 
organ of firmness swelled into obstinacy. I can aver 
that these were the leading traits of his character, and 
‘coincided entirely with those most developed organs. — 
The skull was otherwise not remarkable but for marvel!- 
lousness; indeed [have often had occasion to admire 
his capacity in spinning long yarns, as seamen term it. 
The owner of an iron constitution and cheerful heart, 
‘he had successfully pursued, at different periods of life, 
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one is, that anong mankind, greatly virtuous and greatly|!a variety of occupations, but none that suited the bent 


vicious characters are often followed with an equal de-|| 


been admitted into my residence, had you not brought gree of odium and persecution. Turning over two or 


with you a while face, the second I have ever seen. I three pages of history, and putting aside a host of infe- 


have ended my story,’ said she; ‘now will you oblige 
me by translating a few sentences into Spanish from this 


holy book ?’ at the same time handing me the Bible. — 


of his humor more than the present, in which by long 
experience he had acquired such skill and celebrity, as 
| . 

|| to be universally known by the name of John Trout. — 


| 
i! 


rior names, let us cite two eminent instances in Galileo| So decided a preference did that delicate fish evince for 
and Machiavelli, both men whose sole aim was to en- || his hook, as, with few exceptions, to excite the jealousy 


lighten their fellow creatures, and ameliorate their con- 


|| of other sportsmen, who have not hesitated to assert that 


I translated a chapter, and lying down between my two dition. The truths of the former were asserted upon| he used cantrips and charms unworthy a good fisher- 


snoring guides, was soon asleep. When I awoke in the 


demonstration — he was called a madman, and thrust 


man; but such assertions, whilst reflecting back upon 
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the promulgators, have on the other hand only served to 


At the other end of the trunk against which the above- || y the fall of large trees, the trunks usually eevee | 
named person leaned, half stood, half sat a gentleman, | in the middle, and falling to pieces with decay. These 
who was endeavoring to thrust hie leg into an enormous || spots were the favorite quarters of the Picus Erythro-|! 
boot — every few minutes, as it defied his utmost strength, | (cephalus, or red headed woodpecker, where many of vad! 
stopping to utter some odd, incoherent words expressive ‘species scarcely noticing our passage, hopped merrily | 
of disapprobation. Opposite to him, in entire abandon- || about, bobbing their heads, hammering and uttering 
ment to the scene, upon a cluak spread upon the ground, || | ishrill lively cries as if they were mightily entertained 
reclined another, watching his strenuous efforts, and en- || | With their occupations; many warblers could be seen 
joying his embarrassment. A wagon standing near, on |/and heard, whiist occasionally the scream of a blue jay 
the forward seat of which sat a third —the steed havi ng | afar off, broke upon the ear and stirred the attention 
been renee in a neighboring barn— completed the || like a chord of semitones introduced after a series of| 
group. ‘ Well, North,’ said I, ‘1 have arrived in time | natural notes in music; but long before our point of || 
to help you on with that boot; my dear sir, why will you | destination was reached even these sounds ceased. A)! 
wear such outlandish things?’ ‘Christopher, darling, ||cold mist settled upon our prospect, and the birds silent-}| 
returned the sportsman, ‘the man I wished to see—| ly withdrew to the cover of the thickest pines in expec- 
think of the devil, and he will be at your elbow. Out-|,tation of the drenching rain which followed. At the 
landish, hey! but then you know as one grows old — wet! distance of two miles from our breakfasting place, the 
teet — blood to the head, very dangerous; hey up, one | path terminated in an open glade, or clearing, along 
more pull — that is it; now, my charming Hottenict, 1 which ran the stream with the roots of enormous trees 
must request the same favor for the other foot; Granger rt | projecting into its waters. ‘ Look !’ said John as we drew 
and Birdsall -- bad luck to them — have been pulling at || near, pointing intoa more suspicious, darker looking 
it this half an hour. Oh! ah! — that cursed corn—but || corner than the rest, and his eyes usually quiet gleamed 
they ate so much hasty-pudding for breakfast, I believe iand sparkled with excitement. ‘ He is a real salt water 
it tickled their ribs, for they did nothing but laugh. A |)chap your honor — ran up with the herring last tide — 
thousand thanks! Hullo, Saint Patrick! have you fin- | weighs three pounds if he does an ounce —try him sir 





| 


clothes and flesh of such as were imprudent enough to lly, he walked up until opposite where the trout lay, who 
add fresh lustre to, and fill the measure of his fame. — alpen a passage. — At intervals were openings made vall this time rapidly moved his fins as if he felt that 


|nobody was looking, and he could do as he pleased, 
| there, stooping down upon his hands and knees, and 
cautiously creeping along, he cast his line with a slight 
jerk so that the bait fell a little up the stream. It wasa 
|| Very interesting moment. The instant that “it hit the 
| water with a slight splash, the victim quartered round. 
The minnow struggled down, but the craft of the angler 
did not allow it to approach his prey. It was edged off 
|}as if to shun sodangerous aneighbor. As it floated by, 
|I became breathless with admiration. The huge fish af- 
iter looking intently at it, fled as if from a temptation, 
and I thought he had gone forever, but true to his na- 
|ture, and quick as thought, he turned upon his wake, 
|and darting at it with inconceivable velocity disap- 
| pe ared. ‘There was a whirl as the line reeled off, a sud- 
| den check, and then a bending of the rod as if it would 
break. It wasalong and fierce struggle, but skill tri- 
umphed over mere force, and as much of the gentleman 
as it could contain, was safely deposited in the landing 
inet. I shall never forget old John’s satisfaction. We 
both had the honor of bearing the body to the most clean 
‘and elevated part of the clearing, where he was laid 
| out with becoming gravity, and three long and loud 
| shouts uttered to his manes. He weighed four pounds 
jand seven ounces, and was probably older than either 





ished that black palmer fly? then let the pound trout, |; With a minnow.’ ‘Here Mungo,’ said I, bring me the bait, 
that lays in the deep pool where the water gushes down | 
yonder fall, bite his last.’ ‘ Your honor,’ observed John, jever been against my principles as a sportsman to take 
to whoin the above was addressed, ‘I warrant there be || precedence of any other, whatever his condition may be, 
trout enough there, but it is few but young silly fish will | when there is a question. I have observed the worst are 
take the fly in an easterly storm.’ ‘ Easterly! why, old ;; generally the most forward — this greediness defeats its 
fish-hawk, it is a dead calm —nota leaf on one of those | purpose, for they hurry on, discolor the water and fright- 


trees stirs.’ ‘Look, your honor,’ said John; so saying, |{en the fish. It is better always to give such people the) 
and held it high in the air; when|/road; when they are out of sight then adjust your finest | 


he plucked a feather, 
allowed to escape, it sailed slowly away to the south |/tackle to the rod, and make it a point to behave toward 
west. ‘An east wind, by all that is unfortunate,’ mur- |, the fish in the most guarded and delicate manner, as if 
mured North, ‘ there will be enough water falling soon, Hl you were coquetting with a beautiful fastidious female. 
toswim a frigate.’ The morning had been remarkably | You will] find such politeness not thrown away, and in| 
promising, with a light scud from the south, and ae. | the end will win all those worth ar picinnd to your side. | 
were all in expectation of one of those days of alternate ||In this solitary instance as I fixed my eyes upon the! 
sunshine and clouds, which are so favorable to the fish- | spot the old man pointed out, I confess the sviepteaion 
erman. The sane however, for the last half hour, {was too strong to resist; lev en ingloriously borrowed a| 





unnoticed, had rapidly changed ; the wind more baited my hook, and like many a worthless un-| 


shifted tie north-east, and immense masses of vapor,|| principled fellow, commenced speculating upon my 


rolling up from the ocean, enveloped everything in mis- | | {rie ¢nds capital, that is I began to fish. Nothing could} 


tiness and shadow. The breeze, at first hardly percep- || be more tantalizing, there the sleek shining trout lay 
tible, as it blew stronger, appeared to chill the feelings |) with his great nose poked luxuriously out, daintily mov- 
of each individual of the party, who handled their fish-||ing his fins, his body half visible, half co neealed as you 
ing rods much as people compelled to fight, would their |, have seen the glorious proportions of a fine woman, who! 


weapons. The general but secret opinion, undoubtedly || knows so much of human nature as to always leave the}, 


was, that they were concerned in a foolish business, and Imagination of her admirers free play. I was in an ec-} 


you might see the most backward, looking wistfully into! 'stasy, my heart beat violently, and I could only stare. ' 


the faces of their companions, and then at the road over || It seemed as if all my faculties concentrated in sight.| 
which they had so lately travelled with such threats and || The smallest passing filament in the water was distin- | 


° vy : n | . 
boasting. Whether it proceeded from the state of the!) guishable ; but this ecstasy did not last long, and I went 
atmosphere, or some other cause I know not, but it was|,to work in good carnest. My bait fell directly above || 
with a heavy heart and the greatest reluctance, that |; him — I expected he would have made a dash at it. It) 


1 for one, persisted in pursuing a sport of which I am |; was allowed to sink toa level with his mouth. Judge 
extravagantly fond. The other, as it were desperaic,| of my mortification when J beheld him view it with in-| 
dispersed here and there, to seek their fortunes, leaving | difference; I bobbed it up and down before him —he| 
John, myself and Mungo together. ‘Well old man,’|| appeared to think that a bore, and drew back. O, pis- 
said I, addressing the former, ‘What is your plan ? we ,catores! I will not dwell upon my shame and defeat,| 
have weathered many a tough storm, though never one jit is sufficient that I became sensible that my greediness|| 
that promised to be more cold and disagreeable than the |had met with a proper punishment, and giving up all 


present.’ ‘ Your honor,’ returned John, rising as quick- || farther designs I drove the iron end of my rod deeply, 


ly as the cramp of old age and exposure permitted, ||into the ground, and proposed that John should prove | 

among the trees it will be sheltered and warm, if we || his skill. ‘Very well, if your honor has finished,’ said | 
take the sheep path to the right, we shall, may be, find |he, with a provoking air, ‘and will set down behind || 
a fish or two at the end, and nobody will be the wiser — |! yonder bush; I will try what old Kill All can do,’ I), 
there is no use of fishing where those gentlemen have || looked in his face and saw that he was confident of ta-} 
gone.’ All this was said in 2 tone of voice so low, that) king the fish. His lips were compressed, and thereby}, 
lo aperson unaccustomed to him it would have been un- |the usual obstinate expression of his mouth, infinitely 


intelligible — it sounded, indeed, like the murmur of wa- || added to. What perfect satisfaction if he should fail)| 


ter beneath the ground. |, thought I, sitting down behind the designated bush. 
Having assented to his proposal we trudged along, || His modus operandi was entirely different from mine. 


sued communicated with many others which branched 
off, some of them leading miles and miles until lost in | nervous that the least thing was sufficient to disgust him, 
the heart of the forest. There was room for only one!!and if he had crossed above and discolored the water, 
person to walk, and on each side arose a thick impervi-'' which he could not fail of doing, all farther trial w ould | 
ous underwood mixed with brambles, which tore the! have been useless. When over, taking care to step soft- 


| 
| 





reason was this. The east wind had made the tient SO} | 


‘of us. The supposition that he had lately come from 


ibut no Mungo appeared, he had lagged behind. It has || the ocean was true, and I would here observe, for the 
we | rs of the uninstructed, that the difference of com- 


| 'Plexion between the old inhabitants of the brook, and 
|| the emigrant trout, is as marked as that which exists 
| between the white ‘and mulatto. The former are pale, 
' often with a broad yellow streak across the body, caused 
by laying too long against some favorite stump, thereby 
stoppihg the circulation. The spots are dim, and gills 
|of a faint color, like the lips of our young ladies, who 
i| ruin their constitutions by bad habits. Not so the emi- 
|; grant; his skin is of a deep healthy hue, the spots ex- 
| tremely bright, and when opened, the flesh firm and red 
like a cherry. Every movement is full of vigor, and 
his whole appearance evinces the highest degree of 
\health. Such like, was the fish whose merits we were 
yet occupied in discussing, when our attention was ar- 
/rested by fearful sounds proceeding from the air. A 
| mixture of screams, execrations, and the voice of Mun- 
|| go, pitched in an unusually high key, exclaiming, ‘ cur- 
an nigger why you take dat 2?’ What earthly powe: 
/could possibly have taken him into the air I could not 
conceive, yet the voice was his, although above and 
around, there was no visible presence; nothing buta 
dense mass of verdure met the eye. I began to recall 
‘the strange stories I had read in my youth of the deplor- 
lable fate of poor Sinbad the sailor, who was carried off 
by a gigantic bird, of Genii, and enchanters whu rode 
|on wooden horses. But all romance vanished upon dis- 
“covery of the truth. Retracing the path a few rods we 
entered one of those openings before mentioned, where 
||in the top of a tall pine, stood upon the borders of its 
|| nest a black Eagle holding something red in his mouth, 
| Upon a branch beneath, sat master Jeffreys, without his 
i cap, warding off to the best of his ability, the fell swoops 
| which the male bird continually made at his unprotected 
|head. Mungo was somewhat of an ornithologist, and 
| the opportunity of acquiring a new specimen was not to 
|| be neglected, so brilliantly did a young eagle figure in his 
|| imagination as at first to make him linger behind, and 
afterwards send him up the tree where he had discov- 
|ered the nest, determined to carry his point, much tothe 
| terror and anxiety of the parent birds, one in revenge 
| havi ing seized his cap, and the other consider ably dam- 
aged his wool. His attitude, action, and words were so 
odd and ridiculous, as caused in us the most lively mer- 
|| riment. 
|| ‘Hey! Hey!’ he spluttered, not at all relishing the 
|joke, ‘Massa Buckra man hab good fun when he not 


| 


{| 
| 


| his face.’ A chief difficulty was to obtain the cap, to do 
it, the tree must be cut down, for which there was no 
axe, or the male bird captured or killed. The formes 

|) as commander in chief I did not hesitate to forbid, and 
the latter was a feat easier to talk of than perform. All 


‘being aware by this time, that it was not a slight under- 


1} 
{| 


jhurt. Guess if he come up here, he laugh ’tother side of 
Mungo bringing up the rear. The path that was pur- || He carefully crossed the stream a distance below; the}! 
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taking to intrude uninvited intoa family, and contrary to 
the rules of justice, violently and nefariously attempt to 
bear off one of its members. But to consider it in another 
light. John hanging back in the affair, and Mungo be- 
ing forced to a retrograde movement, I was obliged to set 
a worthy example, and disposing of my forces in the 
best manner the nature of the ground permitted, prepar- 
ed to storm the enemy’s position. To secure myself 
from the perilous charges of my adversary, I wound a 
red silk handkerchief about my right hand, and making 
a running noose at one end of a strong line, gave the oth- 
er into the hands of John, with orders to pull at the word 
of command. Mungo after an harrassed retreat, front 
and rear bearing marks of a severe engagement, rallied 
and took possession on the right. 
Such were our relations when I commenced climbing 
the tree. The eagle aware no doubt that his new an- 
tagonist was more worthy of respect, in his flight de- 
scribed a larger circle, and like a brave but barbarian 
general, uttered a hoarser scream of defiance. I was 
suffered to ascend several yards unmolested, he all the 
while industriously reconnoitering with a series of 
feints and maneuvers, asif it were a crisis that required 
all his coolness and judgment. About eight feet below 
the nest, grew a large limb, and some four or five feet 
below that, another. Upon the latter I made a lodgement. 
Things now began to wear a threatening aspect, the en- 
emy was evidently distressed, and I might expect to hear 
from him soon. To hasten the catastrophe, I changed 
front, and throwing my right wing forward, at the same 
time reinforced the left, and thundered away upon his 
citadel, (that is Iturned round, thrust out my right hand, 
and shook the tree with my left.) This had the desired 
effect. He gathered in force, and fell with a tremen- 
dous dash upon my right, for a moment carrying every 
thing before him. The melee was bloody and terrible, but 
like many brave generals, he failed exactly where cau- 
tion was most needed. My ruse of course succeeded, 
the noose was slipped, the order given, and he fell amid 
triumphant cries from the victors. His companion im- 
mediately deserted, leaving the cap, and her young to 
our mercy, which is generally the case with this species, 
the female losing all courage after the male is killed or 
defeated. The nest contained two birds nearly fledged, 
which were allowed to remain. Mungo fell to singing 
Yankee Doodle, andI was glad to return the way I came, 
with the loss of my handkerchief and some valua- 
ble skin. I was nota little pleased with this success. 
My bravery was wonderfully commended. It would 
make a good story to tell after dinner, and as a sports- 
man I had a consolation for my previous defeat. How 
soothing to reflect, that although I could not deceive the 
prince of fish, I had conquered the king of birds.— 
‘Old man I must be Captain to-day, ’said I. ‘And Iam 
thinking the same good luck and long life to your hon- 
or,’ said John, taking a hearty swig from a small black 
leather flask he carried in his pocket. ‘Hum! hum!’ and 
he began to sing ina cracked voice, ‘O my jolly little 
eruiskin lawn.’ Few more fish were taken that day.— 
The storm proved even colder than anticipated, and 
late in the afternoon found us ten miles from the scene 
of our adventures, hungry and wearied, traversing the 
forest one after the other in silence. The scene was 
dreary enough. Years before, a fire happened there 
which destroyed a vast quantity of timber, and where 
we passed, were frequently to be seen entire trees, once 
the ornament of the place, in whose branches the sing- 
ing birds built their nests, scathed and blackened stand- 
ing in stern, solitary grandeur, or where «he unprotected 
soil had been sapped by tempests, leaning on one side as 
if to mourn over the desolation around. The young 
shrubs springing up here, afforded excellent nourish- 
ment tolarge flocks of sheep, which after shearing, it 
was the custom to drive into the woods, where they were 
permitted to range for the remainder of the season. At 
the brink of a stream we were about to cross, over which 
had been thrown the trunk of a large tree, forming a 
rude bridge, lay the dead body of ashornewe. It was 
crouching with its head stretched meekly out as if 
asleep, and by its side stood a lamb, a constant and devo- 
ted watcher, starving and shivering in the pitiless storm, 


turn, and after the body of its mother was sunk in the 
water, transferred its attention, following us at a dis- 
tance until its movements were concealed by the increas- 
ing darkness of evening. ‘Who can tell where reason 
ends and instinct commences,’ thought I. The circum- 
stance, weather, scene, et cetera made a strong impres- 
sion. I was interrupted in a train of unsatisfactory spec- 
ulations by smothered sobs, and turning round to ascer- 
tain the cause, found old John vainly endeavoring to 
suppress his emotion. ‘Ah, your honor!’ said he, ‘it 
is the poor little thing that will miss its mammy this 
cold, windy night. It stood and watched the body asif 
it had been a——’ his voice became inarticulate. ‘Old 
man,’ said I, ‘God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.’ 
I did not then know the strong comparison he drew be- 
tween the motherless animal, and his own early misfor- 
tunes. 


agreed to rendezvous and sleep at the house of a miller, 
dle of the forest. The bark of a watch dog, a light 


twinkling among the tress, with the sound of a distant 
waterfall, now assured us of our approach to this desir- 


shortly after was welcomed by our comrades. 





THE VISION OF EFETA. 


BY OWEN STOVER, ESQ. 





Truth stands before him in a full, clear blaze, 
An intellectual sunbeam, aid his eye 

Can look upon it with unbending gaze, 

And its minutest lineaments descry. — Percival. 

Arter the death of an ancient relative, who seemed 
to take much delight in the contemplation of human 
life, and to note any remarkable events that might throw 
light upon the character of his species, a number of cu- 
rious manuscripts were found in his study, one of which 
bore the above title, and is as follows. 

‘Having leisure, and prompted by the curiosity of our 
nature, I set out upon a voyage to distant countries and 
nations, to behold, with my own eyes, the varied beauty, 
the magnificent scenery, and multiplied phenomena 
which nature has lavished so profusely over the visible 
universe; to visit those spots which the study of youth 
had rendered memorable as the theatre of heroic action ; 
to view man in his different gradations of improvement, 
and meditate upon those causes, which operating on the 
flexibility of his nature, mould and fashion him into a 
being of such infinite diversity. The charm of novelty 
gradually subsiding, and wearied with the toil and pri- 
vation of sucha pilgrimage, I returned to my native 
home. But ‘’tis distance lends enchantment to the 
view, andthe face of nature was now changed, the 
dream of life had vanished; and the unhallowed work- 
ings of undignified passions, obscuring the brightest hor- 
izon, the pang of grief that seems even to gnaw the 
heart of beauty itself, and the gloomy abodes of misery 
and human wretchedness, which I had seen, threw me 
in a solemn and profound meditation. There was a 
voice that whispered within me: ‘ Man isborntomourn, 


bitterness — yes, by the inexorable decrees of the Om- 
nipotent, woes and joys are inwrought in the human 
heart: spem vultu simulat, premit altum corde dolorem.’ 
Wholly absorbed with these thoughts, I unconsciously 





Although repeatedly driven away it did not cease to re- 





Before commencing our sport that morning we had | 


well known to some of the party, who dwelt in the mid-| 


ed place of rest and refreshment, where our arrival | 





the noblest sons of Adam are doomed to taste the cup of 


arrived in a beautiful grove of majestic oaks, under 
whose thick foliage I took shelter from the burning rays 
of the sun. The delicious zephyrs, that fanned my 
wearied brow, soon lulled me into a deep slumber. Me- 
thought I saw an immense assembly of people before 
me, whom, I understood, a phalanx of distinguished sa- 
ges were to entertain with their schemes and devices for 
the improvement of human felicity. As this was a sub- 
jectdeeply interesting to me, I rejoiced at this opportuni- 
ty of hearing the views of these good and learned men. 
When I was about entering the hall, my attention was | 
arrested by a clear and exceedingly sweet voice behind | 
me, saying, ‘Follow me.’ It rich and melodious tones| 
touched my heart; and, when I looked around, I beheld 
one of the loveliest objectsin creation. Plain, neat, and 


most exquisite beauty, and ten thousand delicacies. Fear 
and suspicion was extinct, in the unbounded confidence 
and raptures which I felt. She again bade me follow her ; 
and waving a golden sceptre in her hand, I instinctive- 
ly obeyed. She moved with a blazing torch before her, 
and, as she passed onward, every object became bright 
and luminous with her radiance. She conducted me to 
an elevated mountain : she paused, touched my forehead 
with her sceptre, and my vision became exceedingly 
clear and powerful. ‘Now look to your left,’ said she ; 
and, turning, Isaw a huge and immense valley, over- 
shadowed with clouds, thick mist, and pestilential va- 
pours. I discovered a large, cumbrous figure squatted 
upon a slimy mound, in the centre of the extended 
marshes and ravines; whenever she attempted to rise, 

she was again drawn back by huge leaden anchors; at 

last she endeavored to reconcile herself to her unhappy 

condition, although nearly suffocated by the noxious ef- 

fluvia and heavy atmosphere that arose in volumes from 

the surrounding bogs and fens. Upon the back of her 

iron crown I perceived, in large characters, Ignorance. 

I observed, likewise, a great number of vultures, ra- 

vens, cormorants and serpents; of foxes, panthers, and 

wolves, flying, hissing, and coursing through the valley, 

insomuch that every corner of it echoed with the most 

dismal croaking and howling. I looked upon my guide 

and said that, ‘ that gloomy abode chills my heart.’ She 

smilled and replied: ‘ That is the Vale of Indolence ; — 

but it has undergone a great revolution, for Avarice 

once deseended there, and cohabited with Ignorance, 

and the consequence was a very numerous proge- 

ny, which you have seen, and whose real names are 

Hate, Suspicion, Envy, Malice, Calumny, Ingratitude, 

Uncharitableness, and their more remote descendants. 

This is a fierce and inveterate generation: their nature’ 
and the constitution of their minds are assimilated to 

the murky atmosphere which they breathe; their appe- 

tite is insatiable. Whena foreign being of a more no- 

ble nature, with the most innocent views, enters within 

their precincts, they all eagerly follow him, and, unless 

he be clothed in the invincible armer, conferred by a 

neighboring sovereignty, they never cease their merci- 

less pursuit, until they have fed upon his vitals. When 

there is no other prey, they fall upon each other. Then 

their combat grows terrific—their fury, unrelenting!’ 

I took another view, and, as flashes of lightning broke 

through the darkness that hung upon the bottom of the 

vale, I discovered deep pits, unobserved before, and was 

told by my guide that these were the pits of misery, des- 

pair, and perdition, into which this evil generation were 

all ultimately ingulfed. I drew a heavy sigh, as my 

heart sunk within me. My guide then led me to a great- 

er elevation, and, as she bade me look to the right, I be- 

held a magnificent prospect. The richest verdure cov- 

ered the landscape; trees of every variety, loaded with 

blossoms and glowing fruit, embellished it; fountains of 
crystal water and pellucid streams refreshed and adorned 

the scene. The balmy air, filled with dewy odors, was 
fanned by gentle zephyrs; anda perpetual sunshine hung 

upon the lovely spot. In the midst of this enchantment 
there was a white transparent palace, based, as itseemed, 
on a vast adamantine rock, which tornadoes and the con- 
vulsions of nature could not shake. Its top was lost in 
the heavens. Within this splendid palace I observed a 
majestic figure, enthroned, like a goddess, in a circle of 
refulgent light. Grace, dignity, and ease were in all her 
actions; her eye glowed with hallov,cd fire, and her 
whole countenance beamed with benevolence and jus- 
tice. She seemed feasting on ambrosia, distilled by 
Hope in the cup of Immortality. A host of bright and 
buoyant nymphs danced around her ; 


Hearts burning high with empyreal flame. 


I felt delighted with the sight before me, and asked 
my guide what happy place this was. ‘ That,’ said she, 
‘is the Garden of Knowledge, and the loveliest dwelling 
within it, which you see yonder, is the Temple of Vir- 
tue, in which the Goddess of Wisdom presides. And 
the happy race of beings, that inhabit there, are known 
by the name of Justice, Mercy, Honesty, Charity, Sym- 
pathy, Love, and many other tribes. Among these the 





simple in attire, her stature was a perfect symmetry of 
elegance and grace; her countenance glowed with the 





most perfect harmony and affection subsists, and 


; A chain 
| Of kindred taste hath fastened mind to mind. 
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No warfare, no thoughts of injury and injustice are |All the meat roasted: no napkins: many bows: every 
d indulged, all passions are purified ; but the most remark- | 


‘able characteristic of this godlike race is that every be- 
: ing has a pure light burning within him, which no ex-| 
ternal violence or accident can extinguish ; and while it} 





burns, by a law of his nature, the possessor cannot be | 
: positively unhappy. This is a most beautiful economy 
} in Providence, that, although the tie of Sympathy with 
: its fellow beings, which gives birth to many joyous rap- 
. tures, should be lost or severed, the seal of bliss is, nev- 
ertheless, stamped upon his soul by the presiding Deity 
: of the place. If, perchance, there should be any collis- | 
i ion in their will and desires, to which the mortal part of 
- their nature renders them subject, and light up the flame 
‘ of discord, still it is celestibus ire, the anger of heav- 
: enly minds, and honor, dignity and justice never lose 
, their dominion over his intellect: ‘ animum ex sua mente 
et divinitate genuit Deus.’ — Here my guide paused; 
‘ and, as I felt grateful obligations for the revelation she | 
y had made, I desired to know to whom I owed this hap- | 


piness. She told me, Truth; that she frequently visited 
this favorite garden, where she was ever held in grateful | 
{ remembrance, but seldom the dismal vale she had shown 


me, as there she was not only despised, but outraged and 





bow accompanied with a glass of wine. The ladies 
| prohibited from eating dessert. After dinner, hot tisane 
‘is taken: good for digestion. They dine once more on 
bread, butter, and other things. People sleep in society. 
| The lady of the house asked me if potatoes grew at Se- 
\ville. The English great simpletons. They believe 
they drink sherry. ‘Told my banker that his wine was 
‘good for nothing. All the company laughed. 


Chapter 6. — Money is paid to enter the cathedral. — 
|It is true that every thing is paid for. The canons very 
Irich. They have nothing to do. They have children. | 


lr ; ‘ : : 
| They do not confess people. The Bishops ride in car- | 
iriages with women. This is very heretical. 


Chapter 7.— Visita law court. The lawyers wear 
|wigs. They are dressed in black, as with us. Nobody 
understands what they mean, as with us. Proceedings 
very long, as with us. The lawyers have a great regard 
for money ; they laugh when they lose the cause; and 
people are ruined with law-suits, allas with us. Law is 
learned by eating at an inn. A good alteration to intro- 
‘duce into Spain, where the law-students starve. Many 
lawyers, many solicitors, &c. ‘The lawyers are brothers 
‘of the judges. They are all learnes, at least so they call 


| . 
one another. They however abuse each other heartily. 


| 


| Chapter 8.— Procession on the 9th of November. I 
|inquired who was the saint of the procession ? they told 
‘me the Lord Mayor. That is very heretical. The pro- 
‘cession is a species of masked ball. The priests do n’t 
'gotoit. The Lord Mayor lasts a year: he is always 
\ill with indigestion. Don Al-der-man is a gentleman 
| who eats very heartily. The Lord Mayor has a house 


‘painted black. He is a Spanish Grandee; but not a 





t insulted. Suddenly a loud ery and the trampling of} 
. horses awoke me; and I found myself in the grove, 
. where I had fallen asleep, and a large pack of hounds | 
and many horsemen were diverting themselves in a fox- 
. chase.’ — N. A. Magazine. 
” —=—=—= oo 
. ANDALUSIAN SIMPLICITY. 
r Tue author of the following Notes is an honest fellow 
iy from the banks of the Guadalquiver, who, fatigued with 
a the troubles of his own country, lately arrived in Eng- 
“ land for repose, and who, after having been fifteen days 
in London, without having seen the sun, went to take up 
: his residence at Morocco. It appears that he proposed 
: writing at full length, the fruit of his observations in 
’ England; and that the manuscript contains no more 
. than the notes, or scaffolding of his labor. 
i- Chapter 1.— London, a little larger than Seville. — 
n Many shops, nearly all apothecaries. Wine is made o 
nh barley ; that is to say, what the asses eat in my country. | 
” The ladies walk about the streets very well dressed, and 
e in the evening ask all the gentlemen how they do. Not 
e a monk in the streets— shocking! The corregidors 
" pass the night in making disagreeable noises. I believe 
5 they are corregidors, because they have the power of 
= putting every body in prison: their costume, however, 
y is not brilliant. It is not the custom to breakfast upon 
, chocolate, but on a medicine made of herbs. There 
p- are no olive trees in the country. There must be, how- 
" ever, very large woods of orange trees, because there 
h are plenty of oranges. The servants of the inns pretty. 
* They do not speak Spanish, and do not go to mass. 
dl Chapter 2.— The asses are like dogs, and the horses 
as like elephants. Promenades shut up with iron rails. — | 
1g Entering an inn, Lask for a plate of olla: don’t know 
nt what it is. As for gaspacho, ditto. Can’t conceive 
d, what the people live upon. The lamps have neither oil 
n- nor wick. The English only speak after dinner. Pay 
in a visit to Mrs W.; rather pretty, but large foot; very 
a little to say ; she does not dance the bolereau; she does 
of not go to church except of a Sunday. Bad Christian. 
” Chapter 3.— Many footmen. Everybody keeps them. 
oe The merchants have them too. The servant girls dress 
in silk like the Queen of Spain. They know how to 
by read. Many noble coachmen. Many lies in the jour- 
nd nals, as with us. The Strand a very long street. Vast 
public institution, with letters in front, as big as a man. 
The establisher’s name is Don Warren Blacking. He 
ed sells very black wine on the ground floor. 
he 


Chapter 4.— Many negro children; they only come 
ue out in the morning, and utter loud cries. At five o’clock 
in the evening, madmen are suffered to go at large ; — 


nd ; : 
an they are dressed in red, and have a smail bell in one 
hand, and sack in the other. The passengers give them 
money. The soldiers eat meat. 

ie 


Chapter 5,— All English women fair; they wear 
aprons like our cooks. Invited to dinner at my banker’s. 


| Chamberlain. In the procession I lost my watch and 
|ten ounces of gold. Perhaps some one has found them, 
|,and will restore them. I was at least told so by a gen- 
|| tleman, who laughed very heartily. 





| 
1 Chapter 9. — King’s palace not so large as that of my | 
juncle, the hidalgo. The king has no confessor. The 
‘king’s brothers are not infants. They know how to. 
walk! They dine abroad. The king does not decide || 


|| law-suits. People do not kneel when they address him. | 





|| He invites company to dinner. Great confusion. | 
|| Chapter 10.— The roads are broken up, and stones | 
| thrown into them. That, they say, is the fashion. —| 
Many other establishments of the Blacking family. —| 
There are many brothers; Don Hunt, Don Martin, Don | 
Japan. Saw a husband beating his wife. Was going. 
| to scold the husband, but was told by the wife to mind, 


| my own affairs. Much money gained in the lottery. —| 
|| When the ticket turns out a blank, money is restored. — 
| Fine institution that. 

| Chapter 11.— Went to the theatre. Great deal of 
| noise. Half the spectators enter without paying. Peo- 
|| ple laugh at the tragedies. The comic actors are trou- 
| bled with epilepsy. The actresses marry rich men, ex- 
cept when rich men don’t want to marry. A burial, | 
| ball, battle, hell, paradise, three weddings, and five mur- | 


|, ders, all in one piece. Authors poor: actors rich. | 
| Chapter 12.—Journey to Richmond. Good coach | 
|, and excellent horses. Very much pleased with travel- 
| ling quick. Coach overturned ; gave me four contu- 
‘sions. Memorandum —a treatise on the advantages of 

travelling slow. I dined with a Protestant priest, and 
we disputed the whole time of dinner. I told him he 
|would go to hell, at which he laughed heartily. Pre- 
‘sume it was the same thing to him. He told me the 
|| Protestants had suppressed many things belonging to the 
|| Catholic church. They have taken care to keep the | 
| pay. Not so foolish that. 


1 
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Mocs Mecone. The whole of this excellent poem, which occu- 
pies, in the New England Magazine, nineteen pages of its smallest 
type, we have introduced into our columns. The readers of the 
Pearl may make some estimate of the quantity of matter which we 
publish in a number; and the comparative cheapness of the works 
will be at once discovered. It will be recollected, also, that we in- 
troduced into less than three coluinns of our last number, an arti- 
cle which occupied over four columns of that valuable paper, The 
New York Mirror, a work which we ever were proud to notice as 
an ornament to the polite literature of the country. 





We extract from the Parlor Magazine, edited by Mr J. M. Moore, 
the annexed notice of a work which attracted much attention when 
first published in England, and which, if we remember aright, the 
Quarterly Review examined with much severity. 
Practical Education, by Maria Edgeworth, and R. L. Edgeworth. 
This book comes recommended to us with a greatly multiplied 
force. It is the production of a lady who, as a writer of moral fic- 
tion, has never been surpassed nor even equalled. To institute a 
comparison, in that department of literature, between her and Sir 
Walter Scott, would be inividious, as there is an essential difference 
between the objects of the two. The latter had chiefly in view 
character, and peculiar national or local manners; the former, al- 
though true to nature in her character, had always a moral lesson 
at the foundation of her plot, to be devoloped, illustrated, and en- 
forced, throughout its progress. In short, she has been at all times 
a writer on education ; her principles on that subject only peeping 
out casually through her plots; but here her object is direct and 
obvious. 
But, as a second recommendation, it is not the writing of Miss 
Edgeworth only. Her father, a man of liberal education, enlarged 
views, lively patriotism, and great moral courage, has taken a very 
prominent part in this production ; and when we recollect that un- 
der sucha father she received all her own education, and from him 
derived all her principles and opinions, we may safely assert that 
the book is greatly enhanced by having lif well-judging mind to su- 
perintend its details. 
In the third place, as the work does not include in its plan the 
consideration of either politics or religion, it cannot clash with the 
opinions or prejudices of those who think strongly on those sub- 
jects. It has been the opinion of the judicious authors that these 
points might be safely left to the anxious cares and peculiar wishes 
of such as are the natural guardians ; and that a work professedly 
of practical edneation should rather assist to develope the facul- 
ties, cultivate good dispositions, and encourage the increase of the 
moral virtues; while the religious principles should be left to the 
charge of those who have the best right to direct the conscience. 
The book before us has inct with universal approbation, and is 
used as a text-book by many anxious teachers. It does not set up 
a regular system from which it is impossible to depart. The dis- 
ciples of the Edgeworth school are not tied down to a set of rules, 
to which they must inflexibly adhere. Their grand secretisa very 
simple one, consisting in little more than watching the earliest 
germs of intellect or disposition, and turning them gently and im- 


|| perceptibly into the proper direction; neither crushing them in the 


bud by harshness and ill-timed severity, nor causing them to run 
wild into luxurious but useless shoots by the nurture of injudicious 
praise and ministrations to vanity. To a people so feelingly alive as 
we are to the advantages of a solid education, and so ready to em- 
brace any system which offers a reasonable probability of accom- 
plishing so important a blessing, there can be no doubt that the 
work of Miss Edgeworth in this popular form, within every one’s 
means, within every one’s comprehension, and practicable by all, 
must be widely disseminated. It would be idle to expatiate on its 
merits; they are known to all the world, and are such as will bring 
down benedictions to her memory from unborn generations. 





Tremont THEeatre. On last Monday evening, Mrs Maeder ap- 
peared in a foolish little opera called ‘The Pet of the Petticoats.’ 
She was, however, applauded by a very respectable audience, who 
were evidently pleased to greet her once more, upon the Tremont 
boards. On Tuesday evening, the same play was repeated with the 
opera of ‘ Gustavus.’ 

‘The Marriage of Figaro’ was performed on Wednesday eve- 
ning. Miss Cushman, a young lady of this city, well known as a 
powerful vocalist, made her first appearance on the stage in the 
part of the Countess. We shall notice her performance in our 
next paper. 





To CorresponpENts. We accede to the proposal of Juan, with 
pleasure. There is nothing objectionable in the verses of —— Am- 
cus, yet perfect rhythm, rhyme and grammar are not the only 
requisites of poetry which we desire. 
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“hy Bid me not forget thy smile, Nor the radiance of thine 
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it hear ingroves thy voice divine, Thus each scene where’er | roam Paints the charms that once were mine. 
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Through the world I tread the maize Memory then O leave me not, 
Bringing each dear thought to view, So long this heart shall heave a sigh; 
Hi Every scene I fondly gaze, But when death shall be my lot, 
ie Blessed in thought on love and you. Memory then my love must die. 
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